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ABSTRACT 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Title of Thesis: A Study Investigating the Differential Effects 

of Feedback in Producing Changes In Principals' 
Behavior as Perceived by Teachers 

Reverend Ronald H» Bojarski, Doctor of Philosophy, 1974 

Thesis directed by; Professor Jaraes Dudley 

This study proposed that differential feedback affects change in 
principals' behavior as perceived by teachers. Tl\e general question 
posed was: What effect does feedback have on principals' behavior as 
perceived by teachers? Witli regard to feedback, three more specific ques- 
tions were asked. First, did the frequency of feedback affect the degree 
or amount of change in principals' behavior? Second, did the quality 
(positive or negative) of feedback affect the degree or amount of change 
in principals' behavior? Lastly, what was the interaction between the 
frequency and quality of feedback? 

The population for the study consisted in 189 elementary schools 
of the Cleveland Catholic School System from which was drawn a sample 
of 40 schools* The 40 schools became the subjects for the study. A 
pretest was administered to the teachers cooperating in the study, which 
was an adaptation of Jones' twelve statement instrumtat. The 
twelve statements were concerned with teachers' perceptions of their 
principals, with regard to task assistance and personal support. The 
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schools were randomly assigned to eight treatment groups: weekly--positJLve, 
negative, positive and negative, and control; and biweekly--posltlve, 
negative, positive and negative, and control. Tlie teachers were asked 
to give three positive and three negative statements concerning how 
they perceived their principal, with regard to task assistance and per- 
sonal support* The investigator collected, compiled, edited, and per- 
sonally handed the statements to the principals. The statements the 
principal received depended on the treatment group to which the school 
was assigned. There was an interval of three weeks, after the treatment 
period in which no treatment took place. Hie following week a posttest 
was administered, which was the same type of instrument used for the 
pretest. The mean scores were derived from the pretes t-posttes t scores 
and the analysis of covariance was used to test the seven hypotheses. 

The results of the analysis of covariance partially supported 
hypothesis 1 with regard to task assistance to teachers but showed that 
no positive feedback proved cignificant in personal support of teachers. 
The remaining six hypotheses were supported by the data both for task 
assistance and personal support of teachers. 

This study sought the answer to four questions regarding the 
effects of feedback on principals' behavior as perceived by teachers. 
To obtain answers to these questions seven hypotheses were tested which 
concerned the effects of positive, negative, and frequency of feedback 
on principals' behavior in the areas of task assistance and personal 
support. The data analyses provided full support for six of the hypotheses 
and partial support for the seventh. 

On the basis of these findings it can be concluded that feedback 

O 
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does affect principals' behavior as perceived by teachers. In all 
instances, with the exception of "positive only" feedback of task assis- 
tance, there were cither differences or changes in the principals' 
behavior which were in excess of differences or changes in the control 
group. 

There were three specific questions raised. First, did the 
frequency of feedback affect the degree or amount of change in principals' 
behavior? The results of this study indicated that weekly feedback pro- 
duced more change in principals' behavior than biweekly feedback. Second, 
did the quality (positive or negative) of feedback affect the degree or 
amount of change in principals' behavior? The findings of this study 
demonstrated that positive feedback was not effective in producing 
change in principals' behavior as perceived by teachers; while negative 
feedback was effective in producing change in principals' behavior. It 
was also shown that the interaction condition of no positive-negative 
feedback was effective in producing change in principals' behavior as 
perceived by teachers. Lastly, what was the interaction between the 
frequency and quality of feedback? This study has shown that the inter- 
action of positive-frequencies of feedback was not effective in producing 
change in principals' behavior as perceived by teachers; while the 
interaction condition of negative-weekly feedback was effective in pro- 
ducing change in principals' behavior. The study also showed that the 
interaction between positive, negative, and frequencies of feedback was 
not effective in producing change in principals' behavior as perceived 
by teachers* From the results of the study, negative weekly feedback, in 
the absence of positive feedback, is the most effective means of producing 
change in principals' behavior as perceived by teachers. 
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CHAPTER I 



STATEMENT OF 'iHE PROBLEM 

A. Introduction 

Few studies have concerned themselves with principals' behavior 
as perceived by teachers. This study considered the effect feedback has 
on principals' behavior as perceived by teachers. The general question 
posed by the researcher was: What effect does feedback have on principals' 
behavior as perceived by teachers? With regard to feedback, three more 
specific questions were asked. First, did the frequency of feedback affect 
the degree or amount oJ change in the principals' behavior? Second, 
did the quality (positive or negative) of feedback affect the degree or 
amount of change in the principals' behavior? Lastly, what was the 
interaction between the frequency and quality of feedback? 

B. Significance of the Study 

Few, if any, dispute the fact that good teacher-principal rela- 
tions are necessary for achieving the objectives and the goals of an 
educational system. The problem is how to establish and foster good 
teacher-principal relations. An important aspect in the solution to 
the problem may reside In communications. Supporting this view, Thayer 

1 
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lists four or8ani?.al:ional functions of communication. They include: 

1. The information function. We often want to become 
informed or inform others about organizational 
matters. 

2. Conmiand and instruction function. Communication 
is necessary to tell subordinates what to do (or 
how). Orders, directions, requests, and procedures 
function as command messages, 

3. Influence and persuasion function. An administrator's 
effectiveness in fulfilling his function in the 
organization depends upon his susceptibility to 
advantageous persuasion as much as on his competence 
in persuading others. 

4. Integrative function^ Communication is essential to 
the integration and perpetuation of the psychological 
system of the individual. Maintenance of inter- 
personal relations and continuous integration of the 
system structure are also functions of organizational 
communication* 

The individual's understanding of what the organisation expects 
him to accomplish; how it plans to achieve its aims; and whether it con 
slders his work satisfactory, relies heavily on communication and feed- 
back. The alternative of poor communication and poor feedback results 
in^ ^'unsatisfactory individual performance, misunderstandings, resigna- 
tions, lack of concern for systemwide goals, and a general decline in 
unified behavior.*'^ 



Lee Thayer, Commu nication and Comniunication Systems in Or^aniza- 
tlgn. Management, and Inte rpersonal Relations (Horoewood, III.: Richard 
D. Irwin, Inc., 1968), pp. 187-90. 

2 

William B. Castetter, The Personnel Function in Educational 
Administration (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1971), p. 26. 
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TliG direction of organizational coiimunication may be downward, 
upward, or horizontal. Downward communication usually parallels the 
line of responsibility and is essential to the continuity of organizational 
life. Some examples of downward communication are, official educational 
policies, programs, standards, definitions of assignments, and schedules 
of various kinds. Upward communication relates the information from 
the subordinate through the administrative hierarchy. Cnstetter lists 
two reasons why upward communication of information is Important: 

1. The first is to determine the extent to which the 
goals of the school system are being attained, the 
problems which arise in the conduct of the work of 
the school, and the corrective action that is 
needed. 

2. The second is to determine whether organizational 
arrangements are conducive to personnel cooper -j- 
tion. ^ 

A few examples of ways in which superordinates are able to receive infor- 
mation from upward communication are, workshops, grievance machinery, 
small group conferences, and committee work. Horizontal communication 
is necessary for coordinating projects between personnel at the same 
working ievc' , In horizontal communication, coordination of organizational 
projects is brought about by planning, organizing, staffing, influencing, 
and controlling. Coordination is a conscious process of assembling and 
synchronizing differentiated activities so that they function harmoniously 
in the attainment of organizational objectives.'^ 



■^Ibid. 



'*Ibid., pp. 26-27. 
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A review of current literature suggested that communication was 
vital for achieving the goals of an organization and that coimuuicatlon 
roust exist downward, upward, and horizontally. In order to determine 
whether existing conmiunication in organizations is accurately received, 
feedback must be present to relay evaluative information back to the 
sender. It is through the use of feedback that variations in performance 
are detected and organizations attempt to regulate their activities.^ 

This study considered the use of evaluative feedback in changing 
a principal's behavior as perceived by teachers. A favorable perception 
of the principal by the teachers is necessary in order to form a cohesive 
working group. Stogdill theorized that a mewber's role defines the 
responsibility and authority he is expected to exercise by virtue of 
the functions and status of his position, the demands made upon him by 
changing group operation, and the kind of person he is perceived to be.*^ 
When members in a group interact with each other, they establish expected 
norms of behavior and they also exert pressures on each other to conform 



to perceived norms. ^ 



Getzels, Lipham, and Campbell arrived at a very similar conclusion. 
They found that an individual's behavior is produced by his reaction to 



^Theo Haimann and William Scott, Management in the Moder n Organi- 
zation (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. , 1974), p. 3. 

Ralph M. Stogdill ,. Individual Behavior and Group Achievemen t: 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1959), p. 129. 

'ibid., p. 274. 
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his environment made up of patterns of expectations held for him. They 
conceived of n hierarchy of subordinate-superordinate relationships that 
coordinate roles and facilities.^ Roles are defined in terms of expec- 
tations which determine for the individual what he should or should not 

.9 
do. 

The need-disposition patterns of a role incumbent control his 
reactions to his environment and to the expectations of the environment. 
A person is adjusted when his behavior is compatible with the expecta- 
tions held for him. The expectations of a role and the Institutional 
description of the role are perceived by the role incumbent in the 
light of his need-dispositioo patterns. To resolve this discrepancy, the 
role incumbent roust either redefine his role in the light of the expec- 
tations others have for him or he must clarify his role so that others 
will be able to understand his position. In either case, he must receive 
evaluative feedback to achieve congruency . 

Wlien an individual considers a set of expectations for a person 
holding a position, he evaluates that person's behavior against what he 
feels it should be and he views his own behavior with regard to the expec- 
tations he holds for his own position. Trying to acquire an accurate 
perception of one's own or another's behavior Is a difficult thing to 



g 

Jacob W. Getzels, James M. Lipharn, and Roald F, Campbell, 
Educational Administ ration as a Social Process (New York: Harper and Row 
Publishers, 1968), p. 133. 

^Ibtd., p. 61. 

^*^Ibid. , pp. 73-75. 
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achieve. Savage said, ^'Each administrator needs an understanding not 
only of the role expectations held for his position but also of the 
ways that others perceive his behavior /'^^ 

From the theories discussed, it is obvious that trying to acquire 
an accurate perception of another's behavior is difficult, yet very impor- 
tant for establishing good subordinate-superordinatc relationships, Tliis 
study used positive and negative feedback concerning the principal's 
behavior as a viable, means of informing the principal of the teachers' 
perceptions. This approach is consistent with the theory of positive 
and negative feedback. 

Immegart and Pilecki considered positive and negative feedback 
to be vUal to a healthy system. Positive feedback reinforces the indi- 
vidual and points out a person's strengths and areas in which he is most 
efficient and relevant. This contributes to a person's efficiency and 
maintains the achievements already in existence. The danger with positive 
feedback is that in reinforcing the individual and his activities a 
restriction is placed on change or adaptation. 

Negative feedback questions the individuals action or direction. 
According to Immegart and Pilecki, negative feedback serves a vital 
function, since by its critical nature such feedback challenges both 



^ ^William W. Savage, Interpersonal and Group Relations In 
Education al Administration (Glenview, 111., Scott, Foresman and Co., 
1968), p. 129. 

12 

Glenn L. Immegart and Francis J. Pilecki, An Introduction 
to Systems for the Educational Administrator (Reading, Mass.: Addison- 
Wesley Publishing Co., 1973), p. 57. 
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the system cnnd Its actions. At least fron the theoretical perspective, 

information which opposes the direction of a system action is maximally 

evaluative and is most conducive to adaptation and change. The work 

of information theorists and cyberneticians indicates that for many pur^ 

poses negative information is in fact more valuable than positive infor- 
13 

raation* They considered frequent negative feedback to be potentially 
depressing for human beings and could have adverse effects on individual's 
behavior. It was felt that positive feedback would be necessary to 
lessen the possibility of adverse effects that could be produced by 
negative feedback alone, 

The above mentioned theories were used as a basis for this study 
which tested the effect evaluative feedback, as perceived by teachers 
concerning their principal's behavior, would have on changing a princi- 
pal's behavior. This study also considered the effect frequency of 
feedback would have on changing principals' behavior as perceived by 
teachers. 

C.__ Statement of the Hypothes es 

1. Positive feedback produces no difference in principals' 
behavior as perceived by teachers as compared with no positive feedback. 

2. Negative feedback produces a difference in principals* 
behavior as perceived by teachers as compared with no negative feedback. 



^^Ibid. , p. 60. 



Ibid. 
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3* Weekly feedback produces a difference In principals^ 
behavior as perceived by teachers as compared with biweekly feedback. 

4, There is an interaction between positive and negative 
feedback over frequencies in producing change in principals' behavior 
as perceived by teachers, 

5, lliere is no interaction between positive and frequencies 
of feedback over negative feedback conditions in producing change in 
principals' behavior as perceived by teachers, 

6, ll^ere is an interaction between negative and frequencies 
of feedback over positive feedback conditions in producing change in 
principals' behavior as perceived by teachers, 

7t There is no interaction between positive, negative, and 
frequencies of feedback in producing change in principals' behavior as 
perceived by teachers* 



D, Definition of Terms 

ior purposes of this study, the following definitions are pre- 
sented: 

Feedback, An error-correcting process in which information about 
the output of a system Is returned as input so that the system can control 
its own performance.^^ 

Positive Feedback. The reinforcement given to the system's action 

A* 16 
or direction. 



Richard A. Schmuck, Philip J, Runkel, Steven L, Saturen, Ronald 
T, Martel, and C, Brooklyn Derr, Handb o ok o f Organizational Development 
in Schools (Washington, D, C: National Press, 1972), p. 35, 

Q ^^0. R, Young, "A Survey of General Systems Theory, General 

ERjC Systems (9, 1964), p, 72, 



NpSatlvc Feedback. The opposition given to the system's action 
or direction.^' 

Haek.ly. Feedback. Formal solicited feedback given to principals 
from teachers once a week. 

BlMceklv Feedback. Formal solicited feedback given to principals 
from teachers once every other week. 

E. Liniitations of the Study 

Limitations imposed on the study resulted from specific use of 
defined variables, the Hawthorne effect and the population employed. 
The variables were defined in a specific manner and conclusions drawn 
from the study are limited to the way the variables were defined. Since 
the teachers and principals knew that they were involved in a research 
study, it is likely that the experiment created a Hawthorne effect which 
tends to improve the outcome beyond the specific effects of the inter- 
vention. The SLibjects were limited to schools drawn from the Cleveland 
Catholic School System and all generalizations of this study must be 
made in reference to that population. 

F. Plan of the Paper 

This research paper consists of five chapters. Chapter I pre- 
sents a statement of the problem, the significance of the study and the 



^^bid. 
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hypotheses to be tested. In addition, this chapter contains definitions 
of selected terms as well as limitations of the study. 

Chapter II examines communicatiou theory, subordinate- 
superordinate relationships in organizations and the need for under- 
standing and clarifying perceptions of roles. In addition, the chapter 
reviews related research in the area of teacher-principal feedback and 
the use of positive, negative, and frequency of feedback. 

Chapter III is divided into five sections. The first section 
contains the procedures undertaken in obtaining a random selection of 
subjects and a randora assignment of subjects into treatment groups. 
The second section presents the research design. The third section 
discusses the instrument used in this study and how it was revised for 
the purposes of this study. The fourth section presents the reliability 
estimates and the fifth section reviews the procedures used in the 
collecting and processing of data. 

Chapter IV presents the procedures used in analyzing the data 
as well as the findings of the study. All pertinent statistical data 
resulting from the analysis of covariance are summar i?,ed in tabular 
form. 

The final chapter presents an analysis and the conclusions of 
the study. The statistical data are related to the hypotheses as stated 
in the first chapter. In addition, implications drawn from the research 
are presented. This chapter concludes with suggestions for further 
research. 
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CHAPTER II 



RKVIL1>/ OF TliE LITERATURE 
A. Introduc tion 

This study was concerned with differential effects of feedback in 
the light of teachers using their perceptions of their principals' 
behavior as feedback. The review of literature in this chapter seeks 
to find solutions to that problem by oxamining communication theory, 
the subordinate-superordinate relationship in organization and the need 
for understanding how each is perceived by the other in this relation- 
ship. In addition, this chapter also contains related research in the 
area of teacher-principal feedback and the use of positive, negative, 
and frequency of feedback. The conclusion of this chapter presents a 
sumniary of the reviev;ed theories and research. 

B. Communication llieorv 

In tha school organization, the information necessary for plan- 
ning, decision making, or evaluating is widely dispersed and not even 
the raost astute principal possesses all the information necessary to 
make decisions or formulate plans. Few would deny, if any, that 
communication between teachers and principals, considered in this study, 
is essential for the well being of any school, 

11 



12 

There are numerous definitions of communications. Wilbur 
Schramm stated, "that through conmiunication a person is trying to share 
an idea, Information, or an attitude/'^ Leland Brown's definition for 
communication is "the tr^-^nsmission and interchange of facts, ideas, 
feelings, and courses of action."^ Ted J. McLaughlin, Lawrence P, 
Blum, and David M. Robinson suggested that a def iiiition for communication 
might be, "the mutual interchange of ideas by any effective means. ""^ 
Each of these definitions of communication seem to imply one common feature 
as an attempt to transmit something to another, 

Conjmunication involves at least two parties, a sender and a 
recelv>.r, and presumes that information and understanding has passed 
from the sender to the receiver. If a person understands what was inten- 
ded, accurate communication has been achieved and if a person does not 
understand the message that the sender intended, then inaccurate commun- 
ication has resulted, Halman and Scott suggest that only through effective 
comraunicatiou between the sender and the receiver can administrative 
policies and practices, ". . . be formulated and administered, misunder- 
standings Ironed out, long-term plans achieved and activities coordinated 



^N/ilbur Schramm, '^{ow Communication Works," The Pr ocess and Effects 
of Mass ComiT]unicatlon, ed. Wilbur Schramm (Urbana, 111.: University Press 
1954), p. 3» ' 

2 

Leland Brown, Communicating Facts and Ideas in Business 
(Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice Hall , Inc., 1961), p. 2. 

3 

Ted J. McLaughlin, Lawrence P. Blum, and David M. Robinson, 
Commuaication (Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc., 1964), 
p. 21, 
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nnd controlled,"^* 

The communication network for organlznt ions has two important 
channels--forraal and informal. Formal channels of conyimnication are 
established by the organii:ational structure and are of four types. 
The first type, downward communication, suggests that a person in the 
organizational hierarchy passes on information to someone lower on the 
hierarchical ladder. This is the manner in which management passes on 
directives and initiates subordinates' actions, llie second type of 
communication is upward conTmunication. The primary function of this 
type of communication is to request and report. This type of communica- 
tion transmits control information about performance, opinions, and 
attitudes of subordinates to their superordinates. This is an extremely 
important aspect in organizational communication since by means of this 
information superordinates are able to determine whether the information 
sent was received accurately and whether the organizational system is oper 
ating efficiently » lliis type of communication is commonly referred to 
as evaluative feedback* A third type is lateral or horizontal communica- 
tion. This type of conrmunication is across departments or between people 
on the same level. In the absence of such communication, the coordination 
of various functions in the organization would be impossible, The fourth 
type of communication occurs when decisions must be made by persons who 
are not on the same lateral plane and is referred to as diagonal communi- 
cation. This type of communication often occurs between line and staff. ^ 



Theo Haiman and William G. Scott, ManaKcnient in the Modern Organi- 
zation (Boston, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1974), p. 316. 

^Ibid, , pp. 317-318. 
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Informal channels of communication nre those In which communica- 
tion takes place with colleagUGS outside of a formal structure. The 
coraraunicatlon might be based on shared responsibility, personal attraction, 
and physical location of the work.^ Keith Davis suggested that every 
organization has its informal groups or grapevine which are a network 
forming spontaneous channels that relate facts, half-truths, and rumors.'^ 

In considering formal communication, few would deny that the feed- 
back received from upward communication is vital to the well being of 
the organization. However, barriers are found in organization to this 
channel of communication. The physical distance between a superordinato 
and a subordinate is a main factor. A subordinate finds it difficult to 
communicate with a superordinate he rarely sees or is unable to approach. 
In larger organizations, the offices of the superordinates are removed 
from the subordinates and In smaller organizations, the offices are often 
inaccessible cr there may be certain times the superordinate is able to 

O 

be approached by the subordinates, 

Trying to get information to the right person in the organization 
can be difficult. Very often as information is transmitted it becomes 



Richarr^ A. Schmuck, Philip J. Runkel, Steven L. Saturen, Ronald 
T. Martell, and C, Brooklyn Derr, Handbook of prp^anization Development 
i n Schools (Washington: National Press Books, 1972), p. 38, 



Keith Davis, Human Behavio r _at Work (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1972), pp, 261-263. 



Patrick E, Connor, Theo Uairaan, and William G, Scott, Dimensions 
in Modern Manap.emcnt (Boston, Mass.: Houghton Miff liu Co., 1974), p, 366, 
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diluted or distorted, Kach person who handles the information tends to edit 
and filter the information consciously or unconsciously » As a person 
climbs the hierarchical ladder, personal contacts become less frequent. 
Individuals holding a position often feel that they are too involved with 
their own areas of responsibility to listen to their subordinates' ideas, 
reports, or criticisms.^ 

From the communication theory reviewed, it is apparent that a 
principal needs communication with the faculty in order to receive infor- 
mation necessary for planning, decision making, or evaluating proposed or 
established projects. The theorists have indicated that only through effec- 
tive communication can organizational goals be achieved and that feedback 
receivad from upward communication- -from subordinate to superordinate-- 
was necessary for a healthy organization, 

C.. Subordinate -Super ordinate 
Relationships 

Frequently, difficulties in communication have a direct bearing 
on what type of a relationship exists between concerned individuals. 
Douglas McGregor stated: **lt is a fairly safe generalization that diffi- 
culties in coimunication with an organization are more often than not mere 
symptoms of underlying difficulties in relationships between the parties 
involved. '^^^ 



^Ibid., pp. 366-367. 

^^Douglas McGregor, The Professional Man at^cr (New York; McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. Inc., 1967), p. 151. 
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Each person has his own opinions concerning a situation and con- 
fusion is brought about when people hold different views about a situation* 
By means of comiBunication, each person is assigned a role by which a 
situation is analyzed. The term role, u on used in connection with 
communication, refers to the code which is used to interpret comraunica- 
tions. A situation is governed by rules which may be implicit or explicit. 
When considering communication, rules can be directives which regulate 
the flow of communication from one person to another. Rules can also 
disturb or normalize a situation in communication.^^ 

Once roles and rules have been accepted by the members of a group, 
the situation is further complicated by the perception each person has 
for his role and the roles of others. Jacob Getzels provided the 
following definition and explanation of role expectations: ''Holes are 
defined in terns of role expectations. A role has certain normative obliga- 
tions and responsibilities, which may be termed 'role expectations,' and 
uhen the role incumbent puts these obligations and responsibilities into 
effect; he is said to be performing his role."^^ 

Getzels conceived of a hierarchy of subordinate-superordinate 
relationships considered in a social system. The hierarchy of relation- 
ships is important for designating and integrating roles and facilities 



Jurgen Rucsch, "Communication and Human Relations: An Inter- 
disciplinary Approach,*' Basic Readings in Interpersonal Communicat ion, eds, 
Kim Giffin and Bobby R. Patton (New York: Harper and Row, 1971). pp. 
9-14. 

12 

Jacob W. Getzels, "Administration as a Social Process," 
Admi nistrative Theory in Educ ation^ ed. Andrew W. Ualpin (Chicago: 
Midwest Administration Center, University of Chicago, 1958), p. 153, 
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so that the goals of the social system can be achieved. It is through 

these relationships, that the assignment of: status, the provision of 

facilities, the organization of approaches, the activities, and the 

evaluation of performance takes place. These functions are concerns of 

the superordinate members of the hierarchy, but these functions are only 

effective if the subordinate members are in agreement with it. It is 

this condition that is always operative in a subordinate-superordinate 
13 

relationship. 

To better understand the subordinate-superordinate relationship, 
the specific behavior of a role incumbent in an institution must be considered 
in the light of role expectations and need dispositions. Needs and 
expectations, according to Getzels, may both be thought of as motives 
for behavior, the one deriving from personality and the other from 
institutional obligations and requirements. l</hen two role incumbents-- 
subordinate and superordinate--understand each other, their perceptions 
are congruent; when the subordinate-superordinate raerobers misunderstand 
each other, their perceptions are said to be incongruent. Communication 
in organization is the means through which the needs and expectations of 
each member is clarified and understood by the other members in the 
organisation. 

Stogdill is in close agreement with Getzels concerning the 
subordinate-superordinate relationship. Stogdill considered a subor- 
dinate as holding a set of expectations with regard to the behavior of 



^^Ibid., p. 150. ^^Ibid., p. 156. 
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a superordinate and he evaluates the supcrordinntes ' behavior agciinst 
what he feels it should he. The subordinate views his own behavior in 
relation to the expectations that he holds for his own position. An 
accurate perception of an individuaTs own or another behavior is 
difficult to obtain. The superordinate my perceive his own behavior in 
a different manner than the subordinate perceives It. In order to bring 
the subordinate and superordinate into agreement about their perceptions, 
evaluative feedback is necessary from the subordinate so that the super- 
ordinate understands the subordinate's perception of his position,'''^ 

Savage considered subordinate-superordinate relationships in con- 
text of the school. He stated that when a teacher perceives a principal, 
who he feels is acting in a manner that the teachers perceive as proper, 
then congruence exists betveen the teachers* expectations and his per- 
ceptions. When the teachers perceive the principal acting in a manner 
contrary to expectations, then incongruence exists. Principals who act 
in a manner that teachers feel are in conformity with their expectations 
indicate this through staff satisfaction and morale, while the principal 
who acts in a manner contrary to the teachers expectations results in 
the teachers expressing dissatisfaction with their work, feel uncertain 
about school prograras, and develop feelings of personal insecur ity . 



^^Ralph M» Stogdill, Individual Behavior and Group Achievement 
(New York: Oxford Press, 1959), pp, 127-130, " 

1 6 

William VI, Savage, Interpersonal and Group Relations in Educa- 
tional Administration (Glenview, 111.: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1968), 
p. 131. 
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A study conducted by Bidwell, confirms that teacher satisfaction in 
their teaching position was positively related to the congruence between 
teachers' expectations and perceptions.^'' 

The diCference or lack ot congruence may be considered as a form 
of role conflict, The lack of congruence beh^een teachers and their 
principal may be due to erroneous perceptions or a lack of understanding 
about the roles of the teacher-principal relationship. Tliese are two 
areas in which communication becomes essential for improved relationships 

1 Q 

between the teacher^ and principal. 

D_^ Feedback and Related Research 

The present study can best be placed in perspective by con- 
sidering selected theories which focus on feedback as an important method 
of improving subordlnate-superordinate relationships. Its importance 
lies in the fact that feedback is an error-correcting process. "''^ 

T^vo possible dimensions of feedback considered were frequency 
of feedback and the positive and negative aspects of feedback. Bavelas 
conducted an experiment in which he demonstrated the importance of 
feedback, lie used two students for his experiment; the first student 



^^Charles K. Bidwell, "The Administrative Role and Satisfaction 



in Teaching/' Journal of Educational Socio logy. XXIV (September 1955) 
pp. Al-47. ^ ' 

Savage, op. cit. , p. 132. 
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Schmuck, Runkel, Saturen, MorteU, and Derr, op. cit., p. 35. 
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was asked to coii^mmUcate with the other by telephone and to describe 
the positions of an interconnected series of dominoes. The other student 
was asked to listen to the sender and arrange the dominoes according 
to the instructions of the sender. Tlie receiver of the instructions 
was not allowed to ask questions. Although the sender gave exact and 
careful directions, the receiver was unable to place the dominoes in 
their proper sequence. Tliis experiment indicated that some kind of 
frequency of feedback was essential for complicated information to be 
transmitted accurately. 

Bavelas' experiment concerned itself with directives from the 
sender to the receiver. Research pointed cut that it is not effective 
to require very much feedback from the receiver to the sender. Ilerzberg 
contended that the worker needed freedom to perform his task as he saw 
it. Initially, some feedback was needed, but after that, feedback should 
decrease at least to the point of task completion in order to create greater 
motivation for the worker and greater assurance of task success. Pilecki 
conducted a study in which he used intermittent feedbacks-evaluative 
information channeled at certain times which was usually, though not 
necessarily de£ined--and relay f eedback--evaluative information which 
was either solicited or not. These two types of feedback were employed 



20 

Alex Bavelas, ''ConTmunications Patterns in Task-Oriented Groups," 
J ournal of the Accoustical Society of America . 22, 1950, pp. 725-730. 

21 

Frederick Herzberg, Bernard Mausner, and Barbara Bloch Snyderman, 
Th eJ-Iptlvation to Work (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1959) dd 
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as predictors of success or failure in task accomplishment. Pllecki 
concluded from his study that, ''When intermittent feedback was required 
of a person engaged in the task, there was less success in accomplish- 
ment than when only initial or relay feedback was used.'^ The results 
of the intensity of feedback used in this study demonstrated, as 
Herzberg would seem to concur, that loo much feedback produced poor task 
performance . 

The positive and negative dimensions of feedback were also 
analyzed. Bcrlo stated that communication often involved an action- 
reaction interdependence. The actions of an individual affected the reaction 
of the receiver and the reaction of the receiver affected the reaction of 
the source* The reactions served as feedback. They allowed the initiator 
of an action to consider how well or how poorly he accomplished his 
task. The use of feedback increased the communicative effectiveness of 
an individual since it represented a point of view. The receiver of a com- 
munication has perceptions about the source of a communication and the 
source has perceptions about the receiver. One necessary condition for 
human communication is an interdependent relationship between the source 
and the receiver. Berlo contended that, "When a source receives feedback 
that is rewarding /£Ositive/, he continues to produce the same kind of 

message. ^Jhen he gets non-rewarding /negative/ feedback, he eventually 

23 

changes his message/* 
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Francis J, Pilecki, "An Investigation of the Predictive Value 
of Intermittent Feedback and Relay Feedback in Task Accomplishment." 
(Unpublished Doctoral dissertation: University of Rochester, 1966), pp. 
31-33. 

23 

David Berlo, "Interaction: The Goal of Interpersonal 
Communication," Giffin and Patton, op. cit,, pp. 99-100. 
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Skinner ut:ili^Gd the terms positive and negative in a different 
sense from Rerlo. He theorized that there are two kinds of reinf orcers-- 
positive and negative. The effect of a reinforcer was to increase the 
probability of a response. A positive reinforcer was any stimulus, the 
presentation of which strengthened the behavior pattern; a negative 
reinforcer was any stimulus, the withdrawal of which strengthened the 
behavior pattern. A positive reinforcement conveyed the idea of adding 
something, while the negative reinforcement considered the removal of 
something. According to Skinner, positive reinforcement was to be used 
more frequently, than negative reinforcement, hov/ever, both positive and 
negative reinforcers were considered rewards. He warned that positive 
reinforcement should not be considered as something pleasant and negative 
reinforcement as something annoying. He said, ^'It would be as difficult 
to show that the negative reinforcing power of an average stimulus is 
due to its unpleasantness as to show that the reinforcing power of a 
positive reinforcer is due to its pleasantness. '^^^ 

Miller also considered positive and negative feedback in systems 
theory and contended that positive feedback served to identify the 
system's strengths and areas where maximal functionality and relevance 
have been achieved. He warned that too much positive feedback may pro- 
duce complacency. Negative feedback was thought of as being in opposition 
to the system's direction and was able to stimulate change. Miller stressed 



B. F. Skinner, Science and Human Behavior (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1953), p. ItX 
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the importance oC negative feedback when he stated, ^'Wlien a systoni^s 
negative feedback discontinues, its steady state vanishes and at the 
same time, its boundary disappears and the system terminates . "'^^ In 
a study of the flow of feedback between a school and its community, Rusche 
found that, ''not only does negative feedback to the system occur nx)re 
frequently than positive feedback, but it tends to be specific, pointed, 
and critical. "^^ 

Lieberman did a research project involving thirty feedback 
sessions at fifteen schools. The object of the research was to try to 
make feedback useful. She offered some methods and techniques as possible 
ways in which negative feedback can be treated and noted that negative feed- 
back was difficult to give and difficult for the other person to receive. 
Several ;,trategies were presented as approaches in handling negative feed- 
back: 

1. Give individuals a choice as to whether they want 
to share the data with the group or receive it 
privately. 

2. Let the data speak for itself whenever possible. 

3. Enlist the aid of the group. Ask them if the data 
reported represents the situation. Allow them to 
explore possible reasons for negative feelings. ^7 



25 

J. G. Miller, '^Towards a General Theory for the Behavioral 
Sciences,^' Social Sciences (No. 528, 1955), p, 244. 

2 6 

^- Rusche, "A Study of Selected Aspects of the Coiraiiunicattoii 
Flow Between a School and a Community," (UnpubJished Doctoral dissertation- 
University of Rochester, 1968), p. 139. 
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Ann Lieberman, "Problems of Making Feedback Useful to School 
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In considering feedback given from the receiver to the sender> 

Daw and Jones conducted independent research studies concerned with 

changing principals' behavior through the use of feedback from teachers. 

Daw designed his study to give a group of principals descriptions of 

behaviors as appraised by their teachers and a description of an ideal 

principal, One- third of the principals (experimental groups) received 

their teachers responses within a week, while the remaining principals 

(control groups) did not receive feedback until after the experiment. 

The teachers had to appraise all the principals again after specific time 

intervals. He found that principals did change in the direction of their 

teachers' ideals as a result of getting feedback. The study also showed 

that change due to feedback and the time interval between feedback and 

28 

the postratings of principals did not prove significant. 

Jones proposed in her study, that a principal's behavior 
is affected by the feedback received from teachers and by the principal's 
own comraitnient to a behavioral change. The principals were rated by 
teachers at the beginning and at the end of the study. These ratings 
were considered as actual perceptions of their principals. The teachers 
were also asked to describe, their ideal principal. The principals were 
assigned to one of four feedback groups: the first received actual 
feedback ratings of their own behavior and ideal ratings for the Ideal 
principal; the second received only ideal ratings; the third received 



Robert W. Daw, "Changing the Behaviors of Elementary School 
Principals through the Use of Feedback.'^ (Unpublished Doctoral disser- 
tation, Stanford University, 1964), pp. 43-48. 
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only actual ratings; and the fourth was assigned to a no feedback group. 
Further, the principals were not asked to commit themselves to change 
or were asked to choose one of two areas in which to coiroit themselves — 
task assistance or personal support behaviors. Jones hypothesized that 
the first group would change more positively than the other groups and 
that the second group would similarly surpass the third and fourth 
groups. It was thought that commitment would cause tDore positive change 
than no - umutnent. The analysis of covariance of scores did not support 
the hypotheses, however, a chi-square analysis and change patterns suggested 
that feedback, ideal alone or ideal and actual promoted positive change 
and that actual alone and solicited comraitment to change may impede such 
change. 

E. Summary of Reviewed Literature 

Tlie literature reviewed in this chapter focused on communication 
theory, subordinate-superordinate roles, and feedback theory and research. 
This chapter considered the use of conimunication, especially feedback, in 
the context of subordinate-superordinate relationships. There were two 
research studies cited which considered the use of feedback to change 
principals * behavior , 
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The first section presented basic communication theory. The 
theorists concerned with communication in organizations, generally, have 
concluded that communication is vital to the well-being of an organiza- 
tion. The success or failure of an organization can be traced in great 
measure to its structure of communication. 

The theory reviewed in the second section considered the subordinate- 

30 

superordinate roles. McGregor felt that if the subordinatc-superordinate 
relatioaships were healthy, the contmunication structure in the organiza- 
tion would be sound. The theorists stressed the iniportance of subordinate 
and superordinate members, clearly understanding their roles and also 
knowing each others roles in organization so that their perceptions of 
each others roles would be congruent. The means suggested for bringing 
about an accurate perception of each others roles was by utilizing feed- 
back. 

The final section dealt with feedback; and for raany theorists in 
organization, it was considf^red of utmost importance because it was an 
error correcting process that related valuable information from the subor- 
dinate to the superordinate in the organization. This section reviewed 
research in two areas of feedback, the first treated the frequency of 
feedback and the other was concerned with positive and negative feedback. 
The research suggested that too much feedback produced poor performance 
and was not effective. With regard to positive and negative feedback, 
it was found that negative feedback was most frequently used and was 



McGregor, op. cit. , p. 151. 
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effective in producing change in an organization; while too much positive 

feedback led to complacency and brought about a condition of entropy. 
31 

Skinner's findings were in opposition to the other theorists both with 
regard to frequency and the use of positive and negative reinforcers. 
This section concluded with two research studies in education that 
attempted to change principals' behavior by means of feedback from teachers. 
Both studies suggested that feedback from teachers was a viable means 
of changing principals' behavior to a more desirable position, according 
to teachers perceptions. 
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CHAPTER III 



RESEARCH PROCEDURES AND DESIGN 

A* Introduction 

This study investigated the differential effects of feedback in 
producing changes in principals' behavior as perceived by teachers, 
Chapter III describes the procedures undertaken to accomplish this study. 
The first section considers the random selection of subjects and assign- 
ment of subjects into experimental groups. The second section discusses 
the research design. The third section presents a discussion of the 
instrument used in this study and how it was revised for the purposes of 
this study, The final sections present the reliability estimates and 
review the procedures used in collecting and processing of data. 

B. Study Population and Sample 

The population for this study was 189 elementary scaools in the 
Cleveland Catholic School System, The Cleveland Catholic School System 
is comprised of eight counties in the State of Ohio-"Ashland, Cuyahoga, 
Geauga, Lake, Lorain, Medina, Summit, and Wayne. A geographical description 
of the area comprising the Cleveland Catholic School System is shown 
in Figure 1, From this population a sample of forty schools was drawn 
to compose the subjects for the study. 

28 
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72,602 



Figure 1, Sunnnary of Geographical Location and Educational 
S tatis tics 
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The selection of subjects proceeded as follows. The superinten- 
dent granted permission to conduct the study using the Cleveland 
Catholic School System, after the administrative board gave their approval, 
The investigator was notified personally by the superintendent that 
all 189 elementary schools in the system were available for the study. 
A list of schools in alphabetical order was provided by the superinten- 
dent. In order to select 40 schools necessary for the study, a number 
from 1 to 189 was assigned to each school in the system. A table of 
random numbers wat used to define the random sample of 40 schools.^ 

The investigator personally approached the 40 principals individ- 
ually and requested their cooperation in the study. They were told that 
the study concerned the teachers' perceptions of their behavior with 
regard to task assistance and personal support. Further, they were told 
that the study entailed a pretest, a four week treatment period, at 
which time they may receive some comments from the investigator drawn 
from information that was received from the teachers, and that after a 
three week period of no treatment, a posttest would be administered. The 
entire study was to run from February 24, 1974 to April 26, 1974. The 
principals were told that the study would not involve the school children. 
It was also explained that at most twenty minutes cf the teachers' time 
would be needed to take the pretest and again twenty minutes time to 
take the posttest. They were also asked not to discuss the study with 



^Allen L. Edwards, Exper imental Design in Psychological Research 
(New York: Rinehart and Co., Inc., 1951), pp. 378-382. 
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their teachers or anyone else concerned with the study except the 
investigator. All 40 principals agreed to cooperate in the study and 
gave their permission for their faculties to be contacted in order to 
obtain their cooperation for the study. 

The investigator contacted each of the 40 faculties needed for 
the study individually, Appointments were established for faculty meetings 
at which time the cooperation of the teachers was requested. They were 
informed that the study included a pretest which was comprised of twelve 
questions and that these questions were concerned with their principals* 
behavior with regard to task assistance and personal support. Further, 
they were told that there would be a four week period in which either 
once a week or once every other week they would be required to hand in to 
the investigator their positive and their negative statements concerning 
the principals' behavior with regard to task assistance and personel 
support. Finally, after the four week period was over, there would be 
a three week interval of no treatnient followed by a posttest which would 
be composed of twelve statements. The teachers were asked not to discuss 
the fttudy with anyone except the investigator. There were 453 out of 
593 teachers who agreed to cooperate with the study. There were 140 
teachers who preferred not to be involved in the study because they felt 
that they were not teaching in their schools long enough to make accurate 
perceptions of their principals' behavior. Tables 1, 2, and 3 summarize 
the religious communities of Sisters and the number of schools they 
served, the number of teachers in each school, and the number of children 
enrolled in each school. 

Once agreement to participate in the study was obtained from the 
40 principals and their faculties, the investigator alphabetically assigned 
numbers to each of the 40 schools from 1 to 40. A table of random numbers 



TABLE 1 



SUMMARY OF REIIGIOUS COMMUNITIES OF TEACHERS 
PARTICIPATING IN THE STUDY 



Number of Schools 
Religious Comiunltv Involved in the Study 

1. Dominican Sisters of Akron 1 

2. Franciscan Sisters of Chicago 1 

3. Servants of the Immaculate Heart of 2 
Mary 

4. Sisters of Charity of St. Augustine 1 
5* Sisters of Charity of Cincinnati 3 
6. Sistecs of Notre Dame 5 

Sisters of St. Dominic (Adrion, Mich.) 2 

8. Sisters of St. Francis of Christ 1 
the King 

9. Sisters of St. Joseph of Cleveland 9 

10» Sisters of St. Joseph of the Third 2 
Order of St. Francis 

11. Sisters of the Holy Family of Nazareth 1 

12. Sisters of the Huraility of Mary 3 

13. SisLors of the Incarnate Word and 2 
Blessed Sacrament 

14. Ursuline Nuns of Cleveland g 

15. Vincentian Sisters of Charity 1 
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was used to place each of the schools into eight treatment groups.^ Each 
treatment group was composed of five schools randomly selected from the 
40 schools cooperating in the study. The treatiTient groups were weekly-- 
positive, negative, positive and negative, and control; and biweekly-- 
positive, negative, positive and negative, and control. Table 4 
sumraarlzes the random assignraent of the 40 participating schools into 
treatment groups. 

The treatment groups were notified by the investigator personally, 
both the principals and the faculties, concerning the days the school 
would be visited. The investigator edited the responses given by the 
teachers and gave the responses in hand to the principals . The type 
of responses the principals received depended upon the treatment groups 
assigned to the school. 

After the treatment period, there was an interval of three weeks 
in which no treatment was administered. Following this interval a post- 
test was administered to the teachers. Once again, eight schools were 
contacted each day over a five day period. 

C. Research Desi j ^^n 

The research design used in this study was a 2 factorial design. 
It consisted of three levels: 

Level A - consisting of the presence and absence of 
positive feedback. 



^Ibid. 
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Level B - consisting of the presence and absence of 
negativxi feedbacks 

Level C - consisting of the frequency of feedback, 
namely, weekly or biweekly. 

The statistic used to analyze the data was the analysis of covarlance. 
Through this procedure the pretest becomes the covariate and is used to 
reduce the error variability in the posttest measure. 

D * Ins tr umen t a tio n 

The instrument employed in this study was a modified version 
of an instrument developed by Jones. In its original form, there 
were twelve items consisting of six positive and six negative statements 
concentrating on task assistance and personal support with regard to a 
principals' behavior. For this study the six negative statements were 
reworded positively so that all negatives would be removed to avoid bias. 
For each specific item, respondents were asked to indicate their answer 
by placing a check mark after the correct response which best suited their 
perceptions of their principal* A five point word scale was used and 
read: Always, Most Often, Usually, Sometimes, and Never. This was the 
second and final change in the format of the test, since the original 
test provided a separate answer sheet and used a seven point scale. 

E. Reliability Estimates 

The Coraprel Program was used to obtain the best-split reliability 
estimates and the estimate of the reliability of the whole test. The 

O 
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mean for each statement was found by adding all thi responses for each of 
the statements and then dividing by the number of tests. This procedure 
was followed for all twelve statements for the pretests and post- 
tests. It was this process that established the pretest-posttest mean 
scores for each of the twelve statements, for each school. These 
means were analyzed by the Coraprel Program."^ 

The coefficient alpha for the pretest was .4100 and the corrected 
best-split was .5501 and the coefficient alpha for the posttest was .8616 
and the corrected best-split was .8772. An explanation which is consis- 
tent with the hypothesis is that in the pretest there was a restricted 
range and very little difference between the principals; they were a 
homogeneous group. In comparing the pretest with the posttest, a larger 
difference is apparent. In the posttest, as a result of the treatment 
a difference was introduced which seems to account for a wider range, 
more difference, and as a result a greater reliability with regard to the 
posttest. 



F. Procedures 

Collecting Data 

Once the 40 principals and their faculties agreed to participate 
in the study, a pretest was administered on a day agreeable with both the 
principals and the teachers. The teachers responded to the test in their 



William D.Schafer, "Computer Program to Generate Reliability Indie 
for Composite Tests Including a Cross Validation Technique." Educational 
and Psycho logical Measurement . Vol. 32, No. 3 (Autumn, 1972), pp. 793- 
7 9 5 » 
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classrooms and when they finished they placed their completed test in a 
sealed envelope and handed it to the investigator. It was in this wanner 
that all pretests were received by the investigator. 

When the pretest was completed, the treatment period began, The 
investigator visited all the schools either weekly or biweekly depending 
upon the treatment group to which they had been assigned* The day of the 
visit was agreed upon by the principals and the teachers connected with 
the study. During the treatinent period the teachers were asked to list 
three positive and three negative statements concerning their principals 
behavior with regard to task assistance and personal support, The teachers 
were requested to place their statements in a sealed envelope and deposit 
them in a container designated for this purpose in a room that was not 
connected with the principal's office. The investigator collected the 
responses from the container, compiled, edited the statements, and per- 
sonally handed the reworded and rewritten statements to the principal, 
thereby protecting the anonymity of the teachers. 

The statements that the principal received were either all positive, 
all negative, both positive and negative, or the principal received no 
feedback depending on the treatment group to which the school was assigned. 
These statements were given to the principal once a week or once every 
other week over a four week period. Both the type of feedback mentioned 
above and its frequency depended upon the treatment group assigned to the 
school. 

After the treatment period, there was an interval of three weeks 
in which no treatment took place. The following week the investigator 
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administered the posttest to each teacher individually. The teachers 
responded to the test in their owi\ classrooms and handed a sealed envelope 
containing the completed test to the investigator. Tliis procedure was 
followed for collecting the posttests for all 40 schools. Eight schools 
a day were visited over a five day period, running from Monday through 
Friday. The days the investigator visited the schools were all agreed 
upon by the principals and the teachers. Tables 5 through 9 summarize 
the dates of the pretest, the type of treatment given each school, the days 
the schools were visited, and concludes with the dates of the posttest. 

P roccssins of Data 

The tests--pretests and posttests--were graded in two parts. 
The first part considered statements 1, 3, 5, 7, 9 and 11 which dealt 
with task assistance and stateraents 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 which treated 
personal support. Stateraents 2, 3, 5, 6, 8 and 9 were the negative state- 
ments reworded positively and were scored as follows: Never = 5; 
Sometimes = 4; Usually = 3; Most Often = Z; and Always = 1. Statements 
1, 4, 7, 10, 11 and 12 were positive stateraents and v.'ere scored as 
follows: Always = 5; Most Often = 4; Usually 3; Sometimes = 2; and 
Never =1. A total score was determined for task assistance and another 
score for personal support. These scores were divided by the number of 
tests to establish mean scores for task assistance and mean scores for 
personal support for each j>t;Uool. The pretest-posttest means fov each 
school were fed into the computer by means of the teletype machine. To 
compute the statistics, the analysis of covariance was used. The results 
are considered in Chapter IV. 
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TABLE 5 

SUMMARY OF SCHOOLS VISITED ON MONDAYS DURING THE STUDY 



Type of 
Treatment 



a 



Post test 



Dates 



Pre te s t 






February 


25, 


1974 


1. Blessed Sacrament 


Bi - 


P 


March 4 , 




18 


2, Holy Name 


W - 




4i 


11, 


18, 25 


3. Our Lady of the Angels 


W - 


N 


4, 


11, 


18, 25 


A» St, Colmaa 


w - 


P&N 


4, 


u, 


18, 25 


5. St, Francis de Sales (Parma) 


Bi - 




4, 




18 


6. St, Michael (Cleveland) 


Bi - 


P 


4, 




18 


7, St. Patrick 


Bl - 


P 


4, 




18 


8, St, Rose 


W - 


C 


4, 


u. 


18, 25 



April 22. 1974 



Bi 

P 
N 
C 



Weekly 

Biweekly 

Positive 

Negative 

Control 
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TABLE 6 

SUMMARY OF SCHOOLS VISITED ON TUESDAYS DURING THE STUDY 





Type of 
Treatment'^ 


Dates 




lie ce s c 




February 


26, 


1974 


I. Christ the King 


W - P 


March 5, 


2, 


19, 26 


2* Holy Cross 


Bi - P<5cN 


5, 






3. Immaculate Conception 


Bi - P&N 


5, 




19 


SL. CiirisLlue 


W - P 


- 5, 


12, 


19, 26 


5. St. Gregory the Great 


Bi - C 


5, 




19 


6. St. Jerome 


W - c 


5, 


12, 


19, 26 


7. St. Robert Bellarmine 


W - N 


5, 


12, 


19, 26 


a. St. William 


Bi - N 


5, 




19 


Posttest 




April 23 


, 1974 



0 

W = Weekly 
Bi = Biweekly 
P Positive 
N Negative 
C = Control 
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TABLE 7 

SUMMARY OP SCHOOLS VISITED ON WEDNESDAYS DURING THE STUDY 



Pretest 



1. Annunciation (Akron) 

2. Assumption 

3. Corpus Christi 

4. St. Barnabas 

5. St. Colurabkille 

6. St. Hilary 

7. St. Joseph (Strongsville) 

8. St. Leo 



Type of 
Treatment^ 



Bi - C 
Bi - N 
Bi - P&N 
Bi - P&N 
Bi - C 
Bi - C 
W - N 
W - P6<N 



Dates 



February 27. 1974 
20 



March 6, 
6, 
6, 
6, 
6, 
6, 



20 
20 
20 
20 
20 



6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 



Post test 



W = Weekly 
3i = Biweekly 
P = Positive 
N = Negative 
C = Control 



April 24. 1974 
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TABLK 8 

SUMMARY OF SCHOOLS VISITED ON THURSDAYS DURING THE STUDY 







Ty p G of 
Treatment'^ 


Dates 






Pretest 




r eor u ary 






1. St. Angela 


Bi - N 


March 7, 




21 


2. St. Bernadette 


Bi - N 


7, 




21 


3. St, Clement 


W - ?6cN 


7, 


14, 


21, 28 


4. Sts. Cyril and Methodius 


W - C 


7. 


14. 


21, 28 


5. St. James 


Bi - P 


7, 




21 


6. St. Mark 


W - N 


7, 


14, 


21, 28 


/• St. Mel 


W - P 


7, 




21, 28 


8. St* Richard 


Bi - C 


7. 




21 


Posttes t 




April 25. 


1974 



Weekly 

Biweekly 

Positive 

Nc^jative 

Control 
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TABLE 


9 








Sm-MARY OF SCHOOLS VISITLT) 


ON FRIDAYS 


DURING T51E 


STUDY 








Type of 
Treatment^ 




Dates 






Pretest 




March 


1, 1974 




1. Holy Trinity (Avon) 




Match 


8, 15, 22> 


29 


Z» St. Joseph (Avon Lake) 


Bi - r 




8, 22 




3. St. Mary (Lorain) 


W - N 




8, 15, 22, 


29 


4. St* Mary (Olmsted Falls) 


W - P 




8, 15, 22, 


29 


5. St, Stanislaus 


W - C 




8, 15, 22, 


29 


6. St, Thomas (Sheffield Lake) 


W - P 




8, 15, 22, 


29 


7. St, Vincent de Paul (Elyria 
Township) 


Bi - P6tN 




8, 22 




8, Transf igura vLon 


W - C 




8, 15, 22, 


29 


Fos ttes t 




April 


2G, 19/4 





:r Weekly 
Bi = Biweekly 
P r: Positive 
N - Negative 
C :r Control 
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aiAPTER IV 
ANALYSES AND FINDINGS 
A. Introduction 

The present study sought to determine if there were any significant 
changes produced in principals^ behavior as perceived by teachers as a 
result of differential effects of feedback. There were seven hypotheses 
to be tested. In order to test the seven hypotheses considered in this 
study, the analysis of covariance was employed and the F ratios were cal- 
culated with 1,31 degrees of freedom.^ The assumption of homogeneity of 

regression was tested for both task assistance and personal support of 
2 

teachers. It was found in both instances to be supported. The results 
are shown in Appendix B, Tables 1 and 2. Tike analysis of covariance was 
applied to the subjects' mean scores, both the pretest and posttest scores, 
which were considered in two parts. The first part was the pretest- 
posttest mean scores for the principals concerning task assistance to 
teachers and the other part was the pretes t-pos ttest mean scores for 
the principals with regard to personal support for teachers. In seven 
of the eight treatment groups, very little difference was shown between 
the pretest-pos ttest raeans; while the eighth treatment group, negative 
weekly feedback, showed a definite increase. The pretest raean^. were used 
as a measure to make the posttest adjustments. 

B. Task Assistance to Teachers 
The complete cell mean scores for the eight groups tested are 

^Dean J. Clyde, Elliott M. Cramer, and Richard J. Sherin, Multt^ 
vartate Statistical Programs (Coral Gables, Fla. : Bioraetric Laboratory, 
University of Miami, 1966). 

2 

C. Mitchell Dayton, Analysis of Covariance (ANCOVA) , Department 
of Measurement and Statistics, University of Maryland (Undated Manuscript). 
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presented and include the raw means, adjusted raeans, variances, and 
adjusted variances for task assistance to teachers, llae cell means 
are presented to offer an overview of the results obtained. These 
cell raeans for task assistance to teachers appe£;r in Table 10. Table 
11 presents a summary of the analysis of covariance on the ipain effects, 
first order and second order interactions. 

Main Effects In the Analysis 
of Covariance 

Hypothesis 1 stated that positive feedback produces no difference 
in principals' behavior as perceived by teachers as compared with no 
positive feedback* The F ratio was 2.580 for the positive main effect, 
which is not significant at the .05 level. A summary of combined raw and 
adjusted raeans for positive-no positive feedback for task assistance to 
teachers is shown in Table 12* 

Hypothesis 2 suggested that negative feedback produces a differ- 
ence in principals^ behavior as perceived by teachers as compared with 
no negative feedback. The F ratio was 8.517 for the negative main effect, 
which is significant at the .05 level. The cor^ibined adjusted means for 
negative-no negative feedback on task assistance to teachers, indicated 
that negative feedback had a larger mean than no negative feedback. 
Table 12 presents a summary of combined raw and adjusted means for negative- 
no negative feedback. 

Hypothesis 3 stated that weekly feedback produces a difference 
in principals' behavior as perceived by teachers as compared with biweekly 
feedback. The F ratio was 10.941 for the frequency main effect, which 
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is significant at the ,05 level, Hie combined adjusted raeans for weekly 
and biweekly feedback showed that weekly feedback had a larger mean than 
biweekly feedback. A summary of combined raw and adjusted mn.ans for weekly- 
biweekly feedback is shown in Table 12, 

First-Order Interactions in 
Analysis of Covarlance 

The first-order interactions Included the interactions of positive 
and negative feedback, positive and frequencies of feedback, and negative 
and frequencies of feedback. Hypothesis 4 suggested that there is an 
interaction between positive and negative feedback over frequencies in 
producing change in principals' behavior as perceived by teachers. The 
F ratio was 13,459 for positive and negative feedback interaction, which 
is significant at the .05 level. The combined adjusted means for the 
interaction of positive-negative feedback demonstrated that the condition 
of no positive-negative produced the largest mean, as shown in Table 13. 

Hypothesis 5 stated that there is no interaction between positive 
and frequencies of feedback over negative feedback conditions in pro- 
ducing change in principals' behavior as perceived by teachers, The P 
ratio was .041 for positive-f re-.uencies of feedback Interaction, which 
is not significant at the »05 level. 

Hypothesis 6 suggested that there is an Interaction bet-ween 
negative and frequencies of feedback over positive feedback conditions 
in producing change in principals' behavior as perceived by teachers. 
The F ratio was 6.416 for negative-frequencies of feedback interaction, 
which is significant at the .05 leveU The combined adjusted means for 



TABLE 13 



SUMMARY OF COMBINEa) RAW MEANS AND COMBINED ADJUSTED MEANS 
FOR TASK ASSISTANCE TO TEACHERS; CONCERNING THE 
INTERACTIONS OF POSITIVE-NEGATIVE, 
POSITIVE- FREQUENCIES, AND 
NEGATIVE-FREQUENCIES ' 



PN^ 


Interaction- -Positive-Negative 
Raw Mean AfHusfn<l Mo=,n* 


11 


21.5959 


21.6960 


12 


22.6642 


21.9674 


21 


23.3371 


23.5520 


22 


20.8659 


21.2476 


PF^ 


Interaction- - 
Raw Mean 


Positive-Freq^uencies 

Ad lusted Mean* 


11 


22.4468 


22.3704 


12 


21.8133 


21.2932 


21 


22.7437 


23.0089 


22 


21.4593 


21.7906 




Interaction- 
Raw Mean 


-Negative-Frequencies 
Adiusted Mean^v 


11 


23.2946 


23.6372 


12 


21.6384 


21.6108 


21 


21.8959 


21.7420 


22 


21.6342 


21.4730 



P :r 1 is positive and 2 is no positive 
N = 1 is negative and 2 is no negative 
F =r 1 is weekly and 2 is biweekly 

nhe aajustment was accomplished using pretest means, 
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negative-frequencies of feedback denions tratad that the condition of 
negative weekly feedback produced the largest mean, as presented in Table 
13, Figures 2 and 3 present a graphic demonstration of the significant 
first-order interactions. 

lecond-Order Interaction in 
Analysis of Covariance " 

Hypothesis 7 stated that there is no interaction between positive, 
negative, and frequencies of feedback in producing change in principals' 
behavior as perceived by teachers. The F ratio was ,146 for positive, 
negative, and frequencies of feedback interaction, which is not signifi- 
cant at the .05 level. 

C. Personal Support of Teachers 

The complete cell moan scores for the eight groups tested are 
presented in Table 14 and i iclude the raw means, adjusted means, variances, 
and adjusted variances regarding personal support of teachers. The cell 
means are presented to offer an overview of the results obtained. Table 
15 presents a suniinary of the analysis of covariance on the main effects, 
first order and second order interactions. 

Main Effects in the Analysis 
of Covariance 

Hypothesis 1 stated that positive feedback produces no difference 
in principals' behavior as perceived by teachers as compared with no 
positive feedback. The F ratio was 14.751 for the positive main effect, 
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25 




Positive 



001 



No Positive 



Figure 2. Positive-Negative Interaction for Task Assistance to 
Teachers 
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which is significant at the .05 level. With regard to personal support 
of teachers, the combined adjusted means for positive-no positive feed- 
back, showed that no positive feedback produced a larger mean than 
positive feedback. A sumraary of combined raw and adjusted means for 
positive-no positive feedback concerning personal support of teachers 
is shown in Table 16. 

Hypothesis 2 suggested that negative feedback produces a differ- 
ence in principals' behavior as perceived by teachers as compared with 
no negative feedback. The F ratio was 9.360 for the negative main 
effect, which is significant at the .05 level. The combined adjusted 
means for negative-no negative feedback on personal support of teachers, 
indicated a larger mean for negative feedback than no negative feedback. 
Table 16 presents a sumraary of combined adjusted means for negative-no 
negative feedback. 

Hypothesis 3 stated that weekly feedback produces a difference 
in principals' behavior as perceived by teachers as compared with biweekly 
feedback. The F ratio was 14.111 for the frequency main effect, which is 
significant at the .05 level. The combined adjusted means for weekly and 
biweekly feedback, showed a larger mean for weekly feedback than biweekly 
feedback. Table 16 presents a summary of combined raw and adjusted means 
for weekly-biweekly feedback. 

First-Order Interaction in 
Analysis of Covariance 

The first-order Interactions included the interactions of positive 
and negaf.ive feedback, positive and frequencies of feedback, and negative 
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and frequencies of feedback. Hypothesis 4 suggested that there is an 
interaction between positive and negative feedback aver frequencies in 
producing change in principals' behavior as perceived by teachers. The 
F ratio was 9,480 for the positive and negative feedback interaction, 
which is significant at the .05 level* Hho combined adjusted raeans for 
positive-negative feedback demonstrated that the condition of no positive 
negative produced the largest mean, as shown in Table 17, 

Hypothesis 5 stated that there is no interaction between positive 
and frequencies of feedback over negative feedback conditions ia pro- 
ducing change in principals' behavior as perceived by teachers, The F 
ratio was 1.296 for the positive-frequencies of feedback interaction, 
which is not significant at the .05 level. 

Hypothesis 6 suggested that there is an interaction between nega- 
tive and frequencies of feedback over positive feedback conditions in 
producing change in principals' behavior as perceived by teachers. The 
F ratio was 8.591 for negative-frequencies of feedback interaction, 
which is significant at the .05 level* The combined adjusted means for 
negative-frequencies of feedback demonstrated that the condition oC 
negative -weekly feedback produced the largest mean, as presented in 
Table 17. Figures 4 and 5 present a graphic demonstration of the sig- 
nificant first-order interactions. 

Second Order Interaction in 
Analysis of Covariance 

Hypothesis 7 stated that there is no interaction between posi- 
tive, negative, and frequencies of feedback in producing change in 
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TABLE 17 

SUMMARY OP C»fflINED RAW MEANS AND COMBINED ADJUSTED MEANS 
FOR PERSONAL SUPPORT GIVEN TO TEACHERS; CONCERNING 
THE INTERACTIONS OF POSITIVE-NEGATIVE, 
POSITIVE-FREQUENCY INTERACTION, AND 
N EG ATI V E - FREQU ENC I ES 



PN 


Interaction 
Raw Mean 


--Positive-Negative 

Ad lusted Mean* 


11 


21. 2894 


21.5075 


12 


22.0595 


21.5294 


21 


23.6568 


23.6632 


22 


21.4348 


21.7538 


PP^ 


Interaction- 
Raw Mean 


-Po s 1 tive -Fr equenc la a 
Ad.iusted Mean* 


11 


21.9624 


21.9199 


12 


21.4000 


21.1170 


21 


23.4911 


23,4626 


22 


21.6005 


21.9546 


NP^ 


Inter actlon-- 
Raw Mean 


Negative -Frequencies 
Ad.iusted Mean* 


11 


23.5868 


23.6140 


12 


21.3729 


21.5568 


21 


21.8667 


21.7685 


22 


21.6276 


21.5148 



P t= 1 is positive and 2 is no positive 
N = 1 is negative and 2 is no negative 
F 5r 1 is weekly and 2 is biweekly 

^he adjustment was accomplished using pretest means. 
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25 1 




21 



20 



p<.004 



Positive No Positive 



Figure 4. Positive-Negative Interaction for Personal Support of 
Teachers 
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Figure 5. Negative-Frequencies Interaction for Personal Support 
o£ Teachers 
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principals' behavior as percoived by teachers. The P ratio was 3.795 
for positive, negative, and frequencies of feedback interaction, which 
is not significant at the .05 level* 

The analyses and findings showed that positive feedback demon- 
strated no significance in relation to task assistance to teachers, 
either aloue or with frequencies of feedback but was significant inter- 
acting with negative feedback. Negative and frequencies of feedback did 
show significance alone and interacting together. In considering personal 
support of teachers, positive feedback showed significance alone and 
interacting with negative feedback. Negative feedback showed signifi- 
cance alone, interacting with positive feedback and frequencies of feed- 
back. Frequencies of feedback showed significance alone and interacting 
with negative feedback. There was no significance shown in the second 
order Interaction between positive, negative, and frequencies of feedback 
either with regard to task assistance or personal support of teachers. 



CHAPTER V 



CONCLUSIONS, iMPLICATrONS, AND RECOMMEJNDAIIONS 

A, Introduction 

This chapter contains an analysis of the research findings pre- 
sented in Chapter IV. The first section discusses the seven research 
hypotheses, which were analyzed with regard to task assistance and per- 
sonal support of teachers. The second section discusses the implications 
drawn from the research. The final section presents reconmiendat ions 
for further research. 

Analysis and Conclusions 

Main Effects in Analysis of Coyariance 
for Task Assistance 

This study sought to determine if differential effects of feed- 
back produced change in principals' behavior as perceived by teachers. 
The analysis of covarlance was applied to the mean scores for task 
assistance to teachers. Hypothesis 1 stated that positive feedback pro- 
duces no difference in principals* behavior as perceived by teachers as 
compared with no positive feedback. The F ratio was 2.580 for the positive 
main effect, which is not significant at the .05 level. Consequently, 
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the hypothesis was supported, that is, positive-no positive feedback did 
not produce a difference in principals' behavior as perceived by teachers. 

Hypothesis 2 suggested that negative feedback produces a differ- 
ence in principals' behavior as perceived by teachers as compared with 
no negative feedback. The P ratio was 8.517 for the negative raain effect, 
which is significant at the .05 level. The combined adjusted means 
for negative-no negative feedback on task assistance to teachers, indi- 
cated that negative feedback had a larger mean than no negative feed- 
back. Therefore, the hypothesis was upheld. Negative feedback produced 
a difference in principals' behavior as perceived by teachers as compared 
to no negative feedback. 

Hypothesis 3 stated that weekly feedback produces a difference in 
principals' behavior as perceived by teachers as compared with biweekly 
feedback. The F ratio was 10.941 for the frequency main effect, which 
is significant at the .05 level. The combined adjusted means for weekly 
and biweekly feedback showed that weekly feedback had a larger mean 
than biweekly feedback. As a result, the hypothesis was supported. 
Weekly feedback did produce a difference in principals' behavior as per- 
ceived by teachers as compared with biweekly feedback. 

First Order Interaction in Analysis of 
Covariance for Task Assistance 

Hypothesis 4 suggested that there is an interaction between posi- 
tive and negative feedback over frequencies in producing change in prin- 
cipals' behavior as parceived by teachers. The F ratio was 13.459 for 
positive and negative feedback interaction, which is significant at the 
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.05 level. Hie combined adjusted means for the interaction of positive- 
negative feedback demonstrated that the condition of no positive-negative 
feedback produced the largest mean. Therefore, the data supported the 
hypothesis. The combined adjusted means showed that no positive-negative 
interaction resulted in a change in principals^ behavior as perceived 
by teachers, which exceeded change produced in the other treati^ient groups 
and in the control group, 

Hypothesis 5 stated that there is no interaction between positive 
and frequencies of feedback over negative feedback conditions in pro- 
ducing change- in principals' behavior as perceived by teachers. The F 
ratio was ,041 for positive-frequencies of feedback interaction, which 
is not significant at the ,05 level. Consequently, the data supported 
the hypothesis. There was no interaction between positive-frequencies 
of feedback in producing change in principals' behavior as perceived by 
teachers. 

Hypothesis 6 suggested that there is an interaction between nega- 
tive and frequencies of feedback over positive feedback conditions in 
producing change in principals' behavior as perceived by teachers, The 
F ratio was 6.416 for negative-frequencies of feedback interaction, which 
is significant at the .05 level. The combined adjusted means for negative- 
frequencies of feedback demonstrated that the condition of negative weekly 
feedback produced the largest mean. As a result, the data supported 
the hypothesis. TTie combined adjusted means showed that negative-weekly 
interaction resulted in a change in pj^^incipals ' behavior as perceived 
by teachers, which exceeded change produced by negative-biweekly, no 
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negative-weekly, and no negative-biweekly feedback, 

S^econd Ord e r Interne tton In Analysis 
of Covariance in Task Assistance 

Hypothesis 7 stated tbat there is no interaction between positive^ 
negative, and frequencies of feedback in producing change in principals' 
behavior as perceived by teachers. The F ratio was .146 for positive, 
negative, and frequencies of feedback interaction, which Is not signifi- 
cant at the ,05 level. Consequently, the data supported the hypothesis. 
There was no interaction between positive, negative, and frequencies of 
feedback in producing change in principals' behavior as perceived by 
teachers. 

Main Effects in the Analysis of 
Covarianc e for Personal Support . 

Hypothesis 1 stated that positive feedback produces no difference 
in principals' behavior as perceived by teachers as compared with no 
positive feedback. The F ratio was 14.751 for the positive inatn effect, 
which is significant at the .05 level. The combined adjusted means for 
positive-no positive feedback showed that no positive feedback produced 
a larger mean than positive feedback. Therefore, the data did not 
support the hypothesis. No positive feedback did produce a difference 
in principals' behavior as perceived by teachers than positive feedback, 

Hypothesis 2 suggested that negative feedback produces a differ- 
ence in principals' behavior as perceived by teachers as compared with 
no negative feedback. The F ratio was 9.360 for the negative main 
effect, which is significant at the .05 level. The combined adjusted 
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means for negative^no negative feedback on personal support of teachers, 
indicated a larger mean for negative feedback than no negative feedback. 
As a result, the data supported the hypothesis, Negative feedback did 
produce a difference in principals' behavior as perceived by teachers 
as compared to no negative feedback, 

Hypothesis 3 stated that weekly feedback produces a difference 
in principals' behavior as perceived by teachers as compared with biweekly 
feedback. The F ratio was 14.111 for the frequency main effect, which 
is significant at the ,05 level. Tho combined adjusted njeans for weekly 
and biweekly feedback, showed a larger mean for weekly feedback than 
biweekly feedback. Consequently, the data supported the hypothesis. 
Weekly feedback did produce a difference in principals' behavior as per- 
ceived by teachers as compared with biweekly feedback. 

First Order Interaction in Analysis^ 
of Covariance for Personal Support 

Hypothesis 4 suggested that there is an interaction between posi- 
tive and negative feedback over frequencies in producing change in prin- 
cipals' behavior as perceived by teachers. The F ratio was 9.480 for the 
positive and negative feedback interaction, which is significant at the 
.05 level. The combined adjusted means for positive-negative feedback 
demonstrated that the condition of no positive-negative feedback produced 
the largest mean. Therefore, the data supported the hypothesis. The 
combined adjusted means showed that no positive-negative interaction resulted 
in a change in principals' behavior as perceived by teachers, which 
exceeded change produced in the other .treatment groups and in the control 
group. 
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Hypothesis 5 stated that there is no interaction between posi- 
tive and frequencies of feedback over negative feedback conditions in 
producing change in principals' behavior as perceived by teachers. The 
F ratio was 1.296 for the positive-frequencies of feedback interaction, 
which is not significant at the .05 level. As a result, the data suppor- 
ted the hypothesis. There was no interaction between positive-frequencies 
of feedback in producing change in principals' behavior as perceived 
by teachers. 

Hypothesis 6 suggested that there is an interaction between nega- 
tive and frequencies of feedback over positive feedback conditions in 
producing change in principals' behavior as' perceived by teachers. The 
P ratio was 8,591 for the negative-frequencies of feedback interaction, 
which is significant at the ,05 level. The corabined adjusted means for 
negative-frequencies of feedback demonstrated that the condition of 
negative-weekly feedback produced the largest raean. Consequently, the 
data supported the hypothesis. The combined adjusted raeans showed that 
negative-weekly interaction resulted in a change in principals' behavior 
as perceived by teachers, which exceeded change produced by negative- 
biweekly, no negative-weekly, and no negative-biweekly feedback. 

Second Order Interaction in Analysis 
of Covariance for Personal Support 

Hypothesis 7 stated that there is no interaction between positive, 
negative, and frequencies of ^ feedback in producing change in principals' 
behavior as perceived by teachers. The F ratio was 3,795 for positive, 
negative, and frequencies of feedback interaction, which is not significant 
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at the .05 level. Therefore, the data supported the hypothesis. There 
was no Interaction between positive, negative, and frequencies of feed- 
back in producing change in principals' behavior as perceived by 
teachers. 

Conclusions 

This study sought the answer to four questions regarding the 
effects of feedback on principals^ behavior as perceived by teachers. To 
obtain answers to these questions seven hypotheses were tested which 
concerned the effects of positive-negative, and frequency of feedback 
on principals' behavior in the areas of task assistance and personal 
support. The data analyses provided full support for six of the hypotheses 
and partial support for the seventh. 

On the basis of these findings it can be concluded that feedback 
does affect principals' behavior as perceived by teachers. In all 
instances, with the exception of ''positive only" feedback for task assis- 
tance, there were either differences or changes in the principals' 
behavior which were in excess of differences or changes in the control 
group. 

There were three specific questions raised. First, did the fre- 
quency of feedback affect the degree or amount of change in principals' 
behavior? The results of this study indicated that weekly feedback pro- 
duced more change in principals' behavior than biweekly feedback. Second, 
did the quality (positive or negative) of feedback affect the degree or 
aroount of change in principals' behavior? The findings of this study 
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demonstrated that positive feedback was not effective in producing chaiige 
In principals' behavior as perceived by teachers; while negative feedback 
was effective in producing change in principals' behavior. It was also 
shown that the interaction condition of no positive-negative feedback 
was effective in producing change in principals' behavior as perceived 
by teachers. Lastly, what was the interaction between the frequency and 
quality of feedback? This study has shown that the interaction of 
positive-frequencies of feedback was not effective in producing change 
in principals' behavior as perceived by teachers; while the Interaction 
condition of negative-weekly feedback was effective in producing change 
in principals' behavior. The study also showed that the Interaction 
between positive, negative, and frequencies of feedback was not effec- 
tive In producing change In principals' behavior as perceived by teachers. 
From the results of the study, negative weekly feedb.^ck In the absence 
of positive feedback, is the inost effective means of producing change 
in principals' behavior as perceived by teachers. 

C* Implications Drawn From Research 

The results of this study ■ Indicated that negative weekly feed- 
back, in the absence of positive feedback. Is the most effective means 
of producing change in principals' behavior as perceived by teachers. 
This study calls into doubt those theorists who would suggest positive 
feedback or a cornbinatlon of positive and negative feedback as being an 
effective means of producing change in behavior. 
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This study has practical iraplications for schools, since institu- 
tions may want to incorporate some tnechanisms for negative weekly feed- 
back into their ootnmunication network. Negative weekly feedback, as an 
important function of coimnunication, may be of value in strengthening the 
organization's management and for producing a better teacher-principal 
relationship. 

The use of negative weekly feedback may be used in three vital 
areas to aid the principal's administration. In the first place, receiving 
negative weekly feedback may be of importance to the principal, since 
by means of this type of feedback, attitudes and feelings are able to 
be transmitted to the principal and forewarn the principal of conflict and 
possible failure of desired projects. Second, negative weekly feedback 
may also aid the principal in obtaining viewpo.uts from teachers that 
differ from the ideas the principal has proposed and suggest ideas that 
the principal might not otherwise considert Finally, after a directive 
has been given, the principal may allow negative weekly feedback to be 
uyed as a vehicle for the teachers to express their lack of understanding 
and need for more clarification. By allowing teachers the freedom to 
express negative weekly feedback, the principal may be able to establish 
or improve interpersonal relationships with the faculty and thus 
develop an atmosphere of trust and openness. 

There are at least three areas of concern for teachers in which 
negative weekly feedback may be utilized in fostering better teacher- 
principal relations. The first area of concern that negative weekly 
feedback from teachers to principals may treat is to satisfy a basic human 
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need, which Is the recognition of one's personal worth, Teachers view 
themselves as having inherent worth as groat as that of the principal. 
This sense of personal worth may be injured when teachers are told to 
do something by the principal w/.thout being given an opportunity to 
express their reaction to directives or to suggest alternate proposals. 
Next, the release of emotional tension and pressures may find an outlet 
in encouraging teachers to express the negative things that they viewed 
concerning the principal's administration, llie principal may also be able 
to identify the failures and sore spots that caused the problems that 
the teachers expressed. Finally, a principal may find that by not allowing 
teachers to give negative weekly feedback that he Is building an 
authoritarian structure In those areas where the teachers' comments would 
be beneficial to the school's administration. 

p. Recommendations for Further Research 

This study examined the use of differential effects of feedback, 
namely, positive, negative, and frequency of feedback In producing 
change In a principals' behavior as perceived by teachers. The data 
upon which this research was based were obtained from teachers In ti\e 
Cleveland Catholic School System. Tlie population was 189 schools from 
which was drawn a sample of 40 schools. 

Further research is suggested with regard to replicating the 
study in a public school system, or other organizational settings, to 
determine whether the results were peculiar to a parochial school system 
or whether they are more general, 

O 
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Another area of research may be to investigate the lay teachers' 
aid the religious teachers' perceptions In order to determine whether 
lay teachers' perceptions are the same as or different from religious 
teachers' perceptions. The perceptions of religious teachers may be 
influenced by their loyalties to their religious communities and hence, 
may be less objective. 

This study did not consider the possibility of negative feedback 
being a depresWng factor. There seemed to be indications from the 
reactions of principals who received negative feedback in the study that 
negative feedback was a depressing element. More research is needed to 
determine the degree, if any, that negative feedback produces depression. 

Another consideration for further research may be the effects 
differential feedback has on a principal's administrative style. This 
may be of interest in determining if a task-oriented principal becomes 
more or less task oriented or remains the same as a result of feedback 
and, or if a human relations oriented principal becomes more or less 
human relations oriented or remains the same as a result of differential 
feedback. 
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AND 
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APPENDIX B TABLE L 
HOMOGENEITY OF REGRESSION TEST OF TASK ASSISTANCE 





Source 


DF 


ss 


MS F 


Probability 


Among slopes 
Deviations 


7 

24 


11.2843 
25.8767 


1.6120 1.4951 
1.0782 


.2163 



Total 31 37.1610 



APPENDIX B TABLE 2 
HOMOGQJEITY OF REGRESSION TEST OF PERSONA!. SUPPORT 





Source 


DF 


SS 


MS -vF 


Probability 


Among slopes 
Deviations 


7 

24 


7.5739 
21.7329 


1.0820 1.1949 
.9055 


.3430 



Total 31 29.3068 
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